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Girls and women "play at" making vocational decisions 
and setting life goals. They havo little concrete informcition about 
the requirements of the work world and are unmotivated to seek out 
such information. Because adequate information is the basis of sound 
decision-making, it is important that counselors take active steps to 
fflorivate girls and women to gather information, Berlygn's theory of 
motivation to seek information can be used by counselors as a 
guideline for developing intervention strategies The author 
concludes that steps be taken to increase girls r i^'? women's 
uncertainity about their futures which will lead active 
information seeking behavior. After motivation has been developed, 
the counselor can teach the decision-making process, (Author) 
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U 1 OBPAKTMENT of MeALlM 
COUCATIONtWCLrAlte 

''*^"';St,l?T'oN'"' Beverly a. Potter 

■.^^.Tc'ir. Stanf-,rd university 

■ PtRSONOH OkC.AN'Z.,TiON OMM.tN 
NO tT POINTS Of /'E^V .)M OPINION'. 

Toprtc V. NAT.ONA. ,ssTiT.M Of increasiHg Dec i s i on-na < i ng Behavior in Women: 

Vmat the Counselor Can Do. 

Tne deveioroient of a sense of positive self^worth in a person 

^ major goal of counseling. Although unconditional positive regard 

and empathy facilitate the growth of a positive self-image, they are 



insufficient as the sole therapeuti-: strategy. A sense of personal 
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competency is equally as important as a feeling of acceptance in the 
development of high self-esteem. Thus, the counselor should make 
"skill-building''' a major counseling goal. Decision-making and goal, 
setting are skills which people must learn in order to function 
effectively in this society. The person who makes and implements 
a decision - whether it be small or have far reaching implications - 
gains a feeling of competence, of independence, of control over his 
or her life. These feelings are major components of high self-esteem. 
In contrast, the person who avoids or is incapai>le of making a 
decision turns control of his ovYer l;ife over to other people which 
results in feelings of loss of ccntroi, of being dependent and 
ineffectual ~ all indications of ' ow self-M em. The ability to 
make decisions and set goals is a skill in which nany girls and 
women are deficient. 

Soys and girls approach decision-making differently. Douvan and 
Adelson (1965) interviewed several hundred adolescent boys and girls 
regarding their plans and future expeclat ions . The findings indicated 
that boys' occupational aspirations had a concrete and realistic 
quality. That is, boys actively approached the question of occupational 
e{ choice. Their plans showed a high degree of specificity and .coherence ; 
they Were sensitive to the occupational sphere and it ted their own 
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O suitability for various jobs. In addition boys had considerable 
information about jobs and the educational or technical training 
ERs^C required. 'When tncir information was insuf f ic.ent they statec^. a desire 
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reality based criteria were used to decision,. 

TK, interviews tapped Into tK, bc.s- fantasies about the„selv,.. 

by asking -Who would yoa likp v . . ' ' 

yoa iiice to be and why?" Bovs' fon+.. • 

^yyi ooys tantasies centered 

on ..alltles e. tKe adult Ideal related to „or. .Mils suo. as 
Perserverence and resourcejuliess . „.e„ as.ed what t.e. would ll.e. ' 

to change about themselves the Kn,, 

ves, the boys again mentioned behaviors related 
to the worl: role i ^ 4.^ • 

1»- to pe more responsible. m short, boys were 

concerned p.i...,,, occupational Identities. The. „.de 

concrete plans ,or thel. futures which were „ar.ed b. a relatively 
realistic assessment « the , ob world and o. thel. own capabilities. 
There was a continuity between the boys- expectations and thel. ' 

fantasies. Boy.=; usp fheir fanfn ^ 

-heir fantasies in a constructive manner to 

facilitate achieving their goals. 

Clrls were di„erent . .o. boys with respect to ,utu.e planning, 
'he ,.rls had va,ue occupational plans and they were less definite 
than the boys about their aspirations. The ,i.ls- pUns did not have 
■he realistic duality evidenced In the boys- pUnnin,. They had not 
en,a,ed in a declsion.ma.in, process wherein they weighted their ' 
interests and abilities against various future roles and determined 
a goal uniquely suited to them Rath, 

them. Rather, It seemed that girls stated 

goals because it was expected that they should have one. 
. Adequate information Is the foundation of realistic decision 
--g. The .ouvan and .delson data reveal that girls were deficient 
in th.s area: they simply did not have Information about the educational 
and occupational worlds. The range of occupation, aspire, tc was 
restricted, clustering in a few highly visible and traditionally 
^.f«»ale occupations. .3. of the lobs mentioned w.r. .„„tar., „ur.,; 
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and toacher. The laci: of information is evident when -..e examine th«.. 
criteria upon which girl.' decisions were nado. In the occupational 
sphere, we find>-:rls kn..w very li.... .x.out the actual content of 
various jobs. In contrast to the hoys, the criteria for job selection 
focused on the job cortext, i.e., pleasant social setting in which 
one can make friei Is ana meet men, and not on the job content. The 
same naivety in educational planning is evident. Even though the 
girls expressed the same educational aspirations as the boys, the 
girls could say very little about specific content or direction of the 
educational plan. Educationr.l plans were frequently inconsistent 
with the stated occupational goals. More than a third cf the girls 
who -.lamed to go to college expressed voc^ti,onal plans for which 
college .ould over-prepare them such as telephone operator, boo<- 
feeper, cr secretary. 

Having the opportunity to observe live models is an important 
source of information. The interviews with boys revealed that the 
majority o.'- boys could name at least one person with whom they had 
close contact who was employed in the occupational field of their 
choice. Ve.-y few girls had such models. They .spired 'to occupS^tions 
traditionally labeled as feminine, yet most gir..a,had little opportunity 
to associate closely with woman holding jobs. 

nouvan and Adelson report that th iris were generally unmotivated 
they were unmotivated to seek information, unmotivated to set goa.3, 
and unmot.ivat.d to actualize thsir plans. Th^ girls expressed little 
desire to make a commitment to" a job. Most or -heir choicT. were for 
job. that require minimal skill wRch can be easily tra/.ferred to 
other Jobs. When the girl.s' fantasy themes were examined the lack of 
motivation became apparent. Girls' fantasies did not center around 
themes -that would supply energy for realistic efforts to achieve their 



rroalr,. V/hereaV_:,ho boyt;' fantasies were concerned with work-related 
themes, girls' fantasies wore centered around appearance and nopularit 

The general conclusion that emerges from this study is tnat 
7irU. "pL-.y at" r:ia:<ing decisions for their futures. Generally the 
girls' stated goals and aspirations were to be actualized via a mate. 
In contrast to the geneial vagueness of the girls' personal g-als, 
they v.-ere quite specific when it came to describing the occupational 
goals anc. behaviors of their futu: . husbands. It became clear that 
the aspirations expressed by girls for themselves were, in fact, the 
occupations they hoped their future husbands would have. 

Epstein (1970) reports that college women's plans for the future 
are highly contingent. Men, too, undoubtly make contingent plans. 
Planning for unexpected contingencies is usually indicative of good 
decision-making behavior. But in woman we find the decision to work 
is usually contingent iipon some negative outcome such as divorce or 
death. Any vocational or educational plans college women do make are 
subject to ready modification because of the plans of spouces or 
future spouces.. Girls ar.d women believe that most personal goals they 
sot for tliemselves will probably be radically modified by external 
forces over which they seemin<?ly have no control. Obviously,, in such 
a situfTtion we would not expect .to find women highly motivated to make 
Plans or highly committed to goals once set. In essence, the goals 
are contingent upon the worst possible future: they will be unchooaen 
old-maid - alofae all their lives'. Who w^uld want to invest much 
energy in a future one hopes won't happen? 

College women have no future image of themselves as working 
women, yet, they also reject the image of homemaker (Epstein 1970). 
Their rejection of both alternatives indicates that they have no 



clear visualization of the future and, consequent 1 > , do not prepare 
themselves 'or what is to come. As counselors, we must agree that 
this is a critical situation. The healthy person should have some 
direction and assume responsibility for planning his or her life. 
Y^t, the vonan hands control of her future life to other people. 

ks v-'ith adolescent girls, './e find that anong college :;onen the 
notivntion to go to college is not linked to the motivation to use 
college training. (Epstein 1970) It appears that getting a college 
education has become a middle-class imperative. It is an expected 
action but, for women., has very little to do with life goals. 
College become, a period when life decisions are not demanded. 

To sunnarize^ boys.. Kegi n i r\ adolescence to shape their identities 
which are centered around who they are and what they do. This 
process has been labeled an identity crisis. They resolves this 
crisis by actively seeking information about the occupational 
world and developing the neceTs^ry skills. They make decisions and 
set personal goals based upon extensive information about themselves 
and the world. Girls, on the other hand, are not faced with an 
identity crisis. They are not concerned with the questions: ''Who 
an I?" "l^at will I be and do?". As a consequence, they have little 
motivation to seek out concrete information about the occupa ti onal 
world and how they will fit into it. Girls and women play at making 
decisions and setting goals. They expect that they will not actualize 
• vthese goals because they wilj be repeatedly modified Ipy. factors 

largely out of their control. Women^s important decisions are made 
by others. 

As counselors, we can ask ourselves the question: "Is avoidance 
of decisions-making and goal-setting in women realistic?" No, it is 
not realistic; it is maladaptive. It is true that the majority of 
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vjonen do narry ar.d raise children; so .do men\ But men also plan for 
their future roles As workers and woiuen do not. If we examine the 
statistics of the US Department of Labor ( 1969m 1 970 ) we find that 
90"^ of the women in this country will be in the labor force at some 

time in their lives. Right now 42% of all Americaii \vomen are working. 

c 

What V:ind of work: dead-end, low^-status jobs, not careers. 7^% of all 
v;orking women (as compared to 40% of working men) are employed as 
clerical workers, service workers, factory workers, and sales clerks. 
15% of all women workers can be classified as profesoional or technical 
workers , three-quarters of which fall into the category of noncollege 
teacher and nurse. Fewer than 1% of all women workers fill positions 
traditionally considered "professional"! lawyer, scientist^ editor,^ 
physician, engineer, college professor, or senator.* 

As counselors we are concerned about reality and helping our 
clientele to make decisions based upon reality. The fact is 
nil-lions of women v;o rk but they do not plan for this v/ork-role; they 
have no future image of themselves as workers. Thu^ reality demands 
t^at counselors alert girls and women to their real futures. If 
women planned realistically for their future work roles as boys and 
men do, women would not be forced into the dead-end and luw^status 
jobs. If counselors v:ould motivate women to ^et goals when . they 
still have a chance to a tta in them, women , like men , would be in « a 
better position to choose occupations. We counselors • bel ieve self- 
actualization is inporta:\t- for nent&l health. -If ivoxrben assumed xrore 
respnn sibllity for their own futures, they would be more likely to 
actualize themselves as people^ rather than to attempt to do so ^ 
vicariously through their husbands aid children . 



♦ These points based upon US Department of Labor Statistics were maue ii 
Bern, S.L. & Bem^ D.J., Training the Woman to k'now her place; the social 
antecendents of women in the world of work. Unpublished manuscript. 

Department of Psychology, Stanford University, 1971. m 
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Many people, even some counselors, believe it important or, 
at best, extremely difficult to combine narriaqe ..nd a career. But 
does this myth refle.ct reality? The Department of Labor can shed 
light on this question. Looking only at those women who are married 
and living with their husbands we find 58% of these women are in the. 
labor force. One might say, "Yes, but these women don't have children." 
Not so. 45% of all mothers with children six to seventeen years of 
age etna wnose husbands are present iiark outside the home. Ol^e-third 
of all mothers within intact families who have three to five year 
olds are working; and one-fourth of all mothers within intact families 
with children under the ag- of three are working.* Why is it, then, 
that married women who are living with husbands and who have children 
can manage to work outside the home,jret, they can not _ so the myth 
says- Aanage a marriage and a career? 

Many people confuse the concept of career with professional 
types of occupations.- If we examine the difference between a job 
and a career we find it has to do with decisions and plans. A 
career implies that a particular job is part of a plan of action 
for obtaining future positions. Within this frame of reference, 
the position of sales clerk could be considered the .entry level positior 
- in a career in sales. For example, a woman could start as a sales 
clerk in a department store, make plans and take action to move into 
the position of head saleswoman, next into ^uyer, next into sales 
manager and finally into manager. Wg would" say this woman has a career 
Another woman holding-^^the^same position of sales clerk who""has not 
let goals would have a job, not a career. In short, a career implies 
conoiitaent, decision-making and goal-setting. There is no reason why 
women who are married, the majority of whom will work anyway, can not 
engage in this^^ype of career planning. Yet, they do not do this,_. 
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It is the responsibility to counselors to initiate this type of 
dec,ision-nai: ing and goalLsett ing behavior in girls and women* 
/ It is iniportant to stress that although there are very real 
factors which inhibit women from choosing careers, women often decide 
against careers without actually testing reality. Instead, they 
anticipate consequences and accept limitations or defeat which may 
not be inevitable. (Epstein 1970) .10 only do women not prepare 
themselves for the current . reality that most of them will probably 
work for a large part of their lives, they are not preparing themselves 
to meet the new realities that will exist within their working lives. 
These are changing times and as more opcortuni t ies in education, 
industry, and business open for women wil^ there be women prepared 
to take advantage of these opportune t ies? 

It is" the count-.elor' s responsibility to intervene and h^elp girls> 
and women . prepa re for the ci^rrent and future role they will be 
expected to assume. How can the counselor do this? First, the 
counselor must take a critical look ;at him-,', or herself. and become 
aware' of hov/ he or she inadvertently aids in the socialization of 
•^oraen. Thomas and Stewart (1971) demdtis t ra t ed that secondary school 
counselors responded more positively to female Clients with traditional 
feminine goals than to female clients with nontradit ional or deviaht 
goals. Counselors should spend time exploring and challenging their 
values in this area. 

Tv^e nexf oTdvIous "conclusion i*s counselors should teach girls and 
v/omcn to make decisions and set personal goals. This is no easy task' 
because, as' we haTe seen, -girls and women are not raotivq^ted. Thus 
we would not expect them to invest much in learning these behaviors. 
This is where the counselor must begin: the concerned counselor must 
increase girls and women'n motivation to make decisions and set goals. 



Once thif? itf- acconpli shed, it i 55 reia t i vely easy to teach the process. 

The foundation of a good decision is adequate information. 
Recall that girls have-* inadequate in f ormr, i ion about the v;orld of 
.wo»rk aiid little not-ivation to seek out such information, Berlygn's 
(1965) theory of notivation to seek information offers guidelines 
for intervention strategies designed to increase female motivation 
in this vital area. 

^ The bas ic ^premise is that a state of uncertainity results in a 
motive to seek information and information is tha't which reduces 
uncertaiiu. ty . Specifically, w^vat is meant by uncertainity? First, 
uncertainity increases as the number of viable alternatives increases. 
That is, if a person has four alternatives from which to select, he 
or she is experiencing more uncertainity than if there were two . 
alternatives. The second condition which increases uncertainity has 
to do with the probability of actualizing the alternatives. The more 
equa. 1 i probable the alternatives, tho more uncertainity. For example, 
there is high uncertainity in a situation wherein one knows that 
there is a 50-50 chance of acceptance to college, Boih outcomes, 
acceptance or rejection, are equiprobably . I/, contrast, there is 
very little uncertainity in the situation wherein the person has a 
90X chance of being accepted. 

Let us look at girls and women in terms of the amount of uncer- 
ta^^ ity in their lives. We have already seen that there are 
: latively fev/ occupa t i ona 1 ^ a 1 1 ernat ives presented to women. Girls 
don ' t think of themselves as future workers; most girls do think of 
th ^aselves as future wives. And statistically we'know more than S0% 
ot v/omen marry. Thus even though alt ernat i'ves do exist thsy are not 
preceived as probable. The uncertainity in women's lives lies not 
in "V/hat wil^ I do in my life?", not ^even in n/ill I m^rry?*', but In 
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"V:hon will I narry?". Consequently, we can observe a great deal of 
.inf ornat ion seeking around the questions of how to attract a laate. 
Women and girls are highly motivated when it comes to reducing this 
uncerta ini ty . 

A high level of uncerta inity, in and of itself, does not lead 
to information seeking behavior. The level of motivation to redu<'e 
uncertainity is a function of two conditions. The, first one is 
importance . This may be in terms of immediacy or c^entrailty to one's 
life. That is, a decision is more important if I must make it 
tomorrow than if I have a year to decide; and it is more^.importan t if 
I perceive it to have great impact upon my life than if I preceive 
it to be irrelevent. The second motivating condition is the sub j ec 1 1 ve 
probability ot success in obta ining the information. For example, 
there is a high degree of uncertainity as tx> what happens to one 
after death, yet v;e do not find most people investing much time and 
energy into discovering this information. Why? Because there is no 
way to find out; the information is not available.' 

Looking again at girls and women's motivation to seek informaition 
and make decisions within' this fraJie of reference, we find that women 
do nott see nakig?g occupational decisions and setting life goals as 
having central importan.c^ in. their lives. They have been socialized 
to expect that, their decisions and goals will be repeatedly altered 
by external ci rcums'tances . Consequently, importance is not a motivator. 
Hov/eyer, women do perceive the selection of a mate as relatively 
immediate and very central to their lives,. Hense, they are highly 
motivated to seek information regarding how to find a mate. Obtaining 
information about women's possible work roles is not highly probable. 
Females are presented with stereotypic images of their role in the : 
media and in books, (Pogreben, 1972, Weitzman, et.'al., 1972, Jacklin, 
et. al., 1972) and there are fe^ live models from which information 
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can Le gathered, (Douv... ' Adelson 1966, Epstein 1970) Conseque.. i ly , 
the probability of success in obtainln; information about alternatives 
for women is low vr.:.oh assists in inhibiting decision-malting motivation. 
On .the other hand, infbrmatbn about hov.. to attract a mate is plentiful. 
One merely needs to turn on the TV or flip through a woman's magazine. 

One way counselors can motivate girJLs and women to make decisions 
and set goals is by increasing their uncertainity about their fuiaresi 
There has been no research into this area, thus it is up to each 
c<anseior to be innovative within her or his own setting. The 
counselor can begin by getting out of the office into the environment. 
Don't wait for girls and women to appear, few will do so because of 
the lack of motivation discussed herein. 

The first intervention pOi ,t is the number of viable alternatives 
and the probability of actualizing these al terna-^iives : increase these. 
The politically active counselor can campaign to have more women 
hired for nont raditional roles within the school, i.e., shop teacher, 
principal, or maintance person. The counselor can work through 
educational associations to change the image of w<Maen in textbooks. 
Teachers can be encouraged to supplement the existing textbooks with 
information about women's contributions to science, 1 i t era ture and 
history. Most counselors can organize a career-day for girls bringing 
in real women in nont raditional jobs: telephone liueperson, bus driver, 
lawyer and so forth. Pictures of real working romen can be placed 
around the school to stimulate girls to think about their futures. 

Another intervention point is to increase the importance of 
making decisions and setting goals. Here too, the counselor must be 
innovative. The State of California (1972) has made available free 
of chcarge a game: When I Grow Up I^ra Going to be Married. This game 
is specifically designed to increase high school girls' uncertainity 
^ about their futures. It can be used with other ar;o groups, 
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Briefly, tho gano involves ten players 'who are each assigned a role. 
The roles are bar-ed upon statistics. Tor example, about 90% of women 
marry, thus nine of the ten roles will say: "You are married''. It 
incorporatejj in this - r the statistics about education, divorce 
and :3o forth. There ar- lerouo v/ayc in v/hich thie game can be 
used innovat ivoly. 3oys chould be included too. Boys have been 
subjected to the same stc^reotyped notions about the appropriate role 
for women. Most likely the majority of boys believe that their 
future wives will be full-time honaemakers even though at least 
587* of them will have working wives. If boys began to question 
girlii 'it thier futures, this would bo a powerful motivator. 

The final intervention point is the percpived probability of 
obtaining information. It is important for the counselor to have 
current information a va i labl o , a nd easily accessible. Career Centers 
have proven to br* a vnry effective v;ays to encourage students to 
begin planning thoir futures. 

Once the co\jnsolor ha/s -stimulated several girls to question their 
fu* ir*jfj it then bocomes important to teach them the at ep-by-s tep 
pro f of m/iking a decision. Golatt, Varonhorst, and Caroy ( 1972 ) 
have d4;velopod an oxo-aient, oomprehons i vo dooi s i on-making procedure 
which can bo used in the air^'uiroom or In wmall groups. ^ 

The pofifliblit uiy-i for Increasing girlo' unoortain^ty about their 
tniwcnti in limited only by the counsolor ' r; motivation and ingenuity. 
Kvery counrtolor o/in take nome action, even if it is merely di-<playing 
pi o t u refi . 
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and empathy facilitate the growth of a positive self-image, they are 
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competency is equally as important as a feeling of acceptance in the 
development of high self-esteem. Thus, the counselor should make 
"skill-building''' a major counseling goal. Decision-making and goal- 
setting are skills v/hich people must learn in order to function 
effectively in this society. The person who makes and implements 
a decision - whether it be small cr have far reaching implications - 
gains a feeling of competence, of independence, of control over his 
or her life. These feelings are major components of high self-esteem. 
In contrast, the person who avoids or is incapai>le of making a 
decision turns control of his ovYer I'ife over to other people which 
results in feelings of loss of ccntroi, of being dependent and 
ineffectual ~ all indications of ' ow self-M em. The ability to 
make decisions and set goals is a skill in which nany girls and 
women are deficient. 

Boys and girls approach decision-making differently. Douvan and 
Adelson (1965) interviewed several hundred adolescent boys and girls 
regarding their plans and future expectations. The findings indicated 
that boys' occupational aspirations had a concrete and realistic 
quality. That is, boys actively approached the question of occupationa 
e{ choice. Their plans showed a high degree of specificity and .coherence ; 



FRir" ' required. When tncir information was insuf f ic. ent they statec*. a desire 



they were sensitive to the occupational sphere and it .ted their own 

0 

O suitability for various jobs. In addition boys had considerable 
information about jobs and the educational or technical training 
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reality based criteria were used to „a., decision,. 

The interviews tapped Intc the bc.s- fantasies about tHe.selv... 
by asking "Mho would yoj v j . ' ' 

yo^ .ite to be and why?" Boys' fantasies centered 

°" .-nues Of the adult Ideal related to work sMUs such as 
Perseryerence and resourceful „;ss . When as.ed what they would U.e. ' 

to changa about thensolves tho K„„ 

»es, the boys again mentioned behaviors related 

to the wor. role. 1.,.. ,o be .ore responsible. I„ .^ort. boys were 
concerned primarily with their occupational Identities. They „.de 
concrete plans for their futures which were .ar.ed by a relatively 
realistic assessment Of the , ob world and of t.elr own capabilities. 
There was a continuity between the boys- expectations and their ' 

fantasies. Boy.=; usp fheir fanfn * 

-heir fantasies in a constructive K,anner to 

facilitate achieving their goals. 

Olrls were different fro. boys with respect to future planning, 
'he g.rls had vague occupational plans and they were less definite 
than the boys about their aspirations. The girls' plans did not have 
■he realistic duality evidenced In the boys- planning. They had not 
engaged in a declsion-„a.ing process wherein they weighted their ' 
interests and abilities against various future roles and determined 
a goal uniquely suited to them Rath, 

, "e»ed that girls stated 

.o»ls because it was expected that they should have one. 

. Adequate information Is the foundation of realistic decision 
-ing. The .ouvan and .delson data reveal that girls were deficient 

nth.s area: they simply did not have Information about the educational 
and occupational worlds. The range of occupation, aspire, tc was 
restricted, clustering in a few Mghly visible and tradUlonally 
^.female occupations. 72% of the .obs .entlcn.d were ..c„tary, „„r.,- 
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and toachor. The laci: of information is evident when -..o examine th«.. 
criteria upon which girl.' decisions were nado. In the occupational 
sphere, we find>-:rls kn..w very li.... .x.out the actual content of 
various jobs. In contrast to the boys, the criteria for job selection 
focused on the job cortext, i.e., pleasant social setting in which 
one can ma<e friei is ana meet men, and not on the job content. The 
same naivety in educational planning is evident. Even though the 
girls expressed the same educational aspirations as the boys, the 
girls could say very little about specific content or direction of the 
educational plan. Educationr.l plans were frequently inconsistent 
with th^ stated occupational goals. More than a third cf the girls 
who -.lamed to go to college expressed voc^ti,onal plans for which 
college .ould over-prepare them such as telephone operator, boo<_ 
feeper, cr secretary. 

Having the opportunity to observe live models is an important 
source of information. The interviews with boys revealed that the 
majority o.'- boys could name at least one person with whom they had 
close contact who was employed in the occupational field of their 
choice. Ve.-y few girls had such models. They .spired 'to occupS^tions 
traditionally labeled as feminine, yet most gir..a,had little opportunity 
to associate closely with woman holding jobs. 

Douvan and Adelson report that th iris were generally unmotivated 
they were unmotivated to ssek information, unmotivated to set goa.3, 
and unmot.ivat.d to actualize thsir plans. Th^ girls expressed little 
desire to mako a commitment to" a job. Most or -heir choices were for 
job. that require minimal skill wRch can be easily tra/.ferred to 
other jots. When the girl.s' fantasy themes were examined the lac> of 
motivation became apparent. Girls' fantasies did not center around 
themes -that would supply energy for realistic efforts to achieve their 
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rroalr,. V/hereay_:,ho boyt;' fantasies were concerned with work-related 
themes, girls' fantasies were centered around appearance and nopularit 

The gener.il conclusion that emerges from this study is tnat 
TirlL- "pl".y at" niaking decisions for their futures. Generally the 
girls' stated goals and aspirations were to be actualized via a mate. 
In contrast to the geneial vagueness of the girls' personal g-als, 
they v.-ere quite specific when it came to describing the occupational 
goals anc. behaviors of their futu: . husbands. It became clear that ' ^ 
the aspirations expressed by girls for themselves were, in fact, the 
occupations they hoped their future husbands would have. 

Epstein (1970) reports that college women's plans for the future 
are highly contingent. Men, too, undoubtly make contingent plans. 
Planning for unexpected contingencies is usually indicative of good 
decision-making behavior. But in woman we find the decision to work 
is usually contingent iipon some negative outcome such as divorce or 
.death. Any vocational or educational plans college women do make are 
subject to ready modification because of the plans of spouces or 
future spouces.. Girls ar.d women believe that most personal goals they 
set for tliemselves will probably be radically modified by external 
forces over which they seemin<?ly have no control. Obviously,, in such 
a situfTtion we would not expect .to find women highly motivated to make 
plans or highly committed to goals once set. In essence, the goals 
are contingent upon the worst possible future: they will be unchooaen 
old-maid - alofae all their lives. Who w^uld want to invest much 
energy in a future one hopes won't happen? 

College women have no future image of themselves as working 
women, yet, they also reject the image of homemaker (Epstein 1970). 
Their rejection of both alternatives indicates that they have no 
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clear visualization of the future and, consequent 1 > , do not prepare 
themselves ^'or what is to come. As counselors, we must agree that 
this is a critical situation. The healthy person should have some 
direction and assume responsibility for planning his or her life. 
Y^>t, the woman hands control of her future life to other people. 

A? with adolescent girls, '/e find that among college women the 
motivntion to go to college is not linked to the motivation to use 
college training. (Epstein 1970) It appears that getting a college 
oducation has become a middle-class imperative. It is an expected 
action but, for women., has very little to do with life goals. 
College become, a period when life decisions are not demanded. 

To suamarise^ boys.. Kegi n i r\ adolescence to shape their identiti 
which are centered around who they are and what they do. This 
process has been labeled an identity crisis. They resolves this 
crisis by actively seeking information about the occupational 
world and developing the neceTs^ry skills. They make decisions and 
set personal goals based upon extensive information about themselves 
and the world. Girls, on the other hand, are not faced with an 
identity crisis. They are not concerned with the questions: ''Who 
an I?" "l^at will I be and do?". As a consequence, they have littl 
motivation to seek out concrete information about the occupational 
world and how they will fit into it. Girls and women play at making 
decisions and setting goals. They expect that they will not actuali 
vthese goals because they wilj be repeatedly modified Ipy factors 
largely out of their control. Women^s important decisions are made 
by others. 

As counselors, we can ask ourselves the question: "Is avoidance 
of decision-making and goal-setting in women realistic?" No, it is 
not realistic; it is maladaptive. It is true that the majority of 
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vjonen do marry ar.d raise children; so do men\ But men also plan for 
their future roles As workers and woiuen do not. If we examine the 
statistics of the US Department of Labor ( 1969m 1 970 ) we find that 
90% of the women in this country will be in the labor force at some 

time in their lives. Right now 42% of all Americaii \vomen are working. 

c 

What kind of work: dead-end, low^-status jobs, not careers. 7^% of all 
v;orking women (as compared to 40% of working men) are employed as 
clerical workers, service workers, factory workers, and sales clerks. 
15% of all women workers can be classified as profesoional or technical 
vrorkers, three-quarters of which fall into the category of noncollege 
teacher and nurse. Fewer than 1% of all women workers fill positions 
traditionally considered "professional"! lawyer, scientist^ editor, ^ 
physician, engineer, college professor, or senator.* 

As counselors we are concerned about reality and helping our 
clientele to make decisions based upon reality. The fact is 
mil-lions of women v;o rk but they do not plan for this v/ork-role; they 
have no future image of themselves as workers. Thu^ reality demands 
t^at counselors alert girls and women to their real futures. If 
women planned realistically for their future work roles as boys and 
men do, women would not be forced into the dead-end and luw^status 
jobs. If counselors v:ould motivate women to ^et goals when . they 
still have a chance to a tta in them, women , like men , would be in « a 
better position to choose occupations. We counselors - bel ieve self- 
actualization is inporta:\t- for nentsl hcclth. -If tvoit^en -assumed irore 
respnn sibllity for their own futures, they would be more likely to 
actualize themselves as people^ rather than to attempt to do so ^ 
vicariously through their husbands aid children . 



♦ These points based upon US Department of Labor Statistics were maue ii 
Bern, S.L. & Bem, D.J., Training the Woman to k'now her place; the social 
antecendents of women in the world of work. Unpublished manuscript. 

Department of Psychology^ Stanford University^ 1971. ^ 
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Many people, even some counselors, believe it important or, 
at best, extremely difficult to combine narriaqe ..nd a career. But 
does this myth refle.ct reality? The Department of Labor can shed 
light on this question. Looking only at those women who are married 
and living with their husbands we find 58% of these women are in the. 
labor force. One might say, "Yes, but these women don't have children." 
Not so. 45% of all mothers with children six to seventeen years of 
age etna wnose husbands are present iiark outside the home. 01?e_third 
of all mothers within intact families who have three to five year 
olds are working; and one-fourth of all mothers within intact families 
with children under the ag- of three are working.* Why is it, then, 
that married women who are living with husbands and who have children 
can manage to work outside the home,^t, they can not _ so the myth 
says- aanage a marriage and a career? 

Many people confuse the concept of career with professional 
types of occupations.- If we examine the difference between a job 
and a career we find it has to do with decisions and plans. A 
career implies that a particular job is part of a plan of action 
for obtaining future positions. Within this frame of reference, 
the position of sales clerk could be considered the .entry level positior 
- in a career in sales. For example, a woman could start as a sales 
clerk in a department store, make plans and take action to move into 
the position of head saleswoman, next into ^uyer, next into sales 
manage?; and finally into manager. Wg would" say this woman has a career 
Another woman holding-^^the^same position of sales clerk who "has not 
let goals would have a job, not a career. In short, a career implies 
cocBiitaent, decision-making and goal-setting. There is no reason why 
women who are married, the majority of whom will work anyway, can not 
engage in this ^^ype of career planning. Yet, they do not do this,_. 
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It is the responsibility to counselors to initiate this type of 
dec,ision-nai: ing and gqalLsett ing behavior in girls and women. 
/ It is important to stress that although there are very real 
factors which inhibit women from choosing careers^ women often decide 
against careers without actually testing reality. Instead^ they 
anticipate consequences and accept limitations or defeat which may 
not be inevitable. (Epstein 1970) .10 only do women not prepare 
themselves for the current . reality that most of them will probably 
work for a large part of their lives, they are not preparing themselves 
to meet the new realities that will exist within their working lives. 
These are changing times and as more opcortuni t ies in education^ 
industry, and business open for women wil^ there be women prepared 
to take advantage of these opportunities? 

It is" the count-.elor' s responsibility to intervene and hNelp girls> 
and women . prepa re for the ci^rrent and future role they will be 
expected to assume. How can the counselor do this? First, the 
counselor must take a critical look ;at him-,', or herself . and become 
aware' of hov/ he or she inadvertently aids in the socialization of 
•^oraen. Thomas and Stewart (1971) -demdtis t ra t ed that secondary school 
counselors responded more positively to female Clients yith traditional 
feminine goals than to female clients with nontradit ional or deviaht 
goals. Counselors should spend time exploring and challenging their 
values in this area. 

Tv^e nexf oTdvIous "conclusion i*s counselors should teach girls and 
y/omcn to nako decisions and set personal goals. This is no easy task" 
because, as' we hafe seen, -girls and women are not raotivq^ted. Thus 
we would not expect them to invest much in learning these behaviors. 
This is where the counselor must begin: the concerned counsel or must 
increase girls and women'n motivation to make decisions and set goals. 



Once thif? itf- a'cconpli shed, it i 55 reia t i vely easy to teach the process. 

The foundation of a good decision is adequate information. 
Recall that girls have* inadequate in f ormr. 1 ion about the v;orld of 
.wo»rk aiid little not-ivation to seek out such information, Berlygn's 
(1965) theory of motivation to seek information offers guidelines 
for intervention strategies designed to increase female motivation 
in this vital area. 

■ " The bas ic , premise is that a state of uncertainity results in a 
motive to seek information and information is tha't which reduces 
uncertaiiu. ty . Specifically, wtvat is meant by uncertainity? First, 
uncertainity increases as the number of viable alternatives increases. 
That is, if a person has four alternatives from which to select, he ) 
or she is experiencing more uncertainity than if there were two . 
alternatives. The second condition which increases uncertainity has 
to do with the probability of actualizing the alternatives. The more 
equali probable the alternatives, tho more uncertainity. For example, 
there is high uncertainity in a situation wherein one knows that 
there is a 50-50 chance of acceptance to college, Boih outcomes, 
acceptance or rejection, are equiprobably . I/, contrast, there is 
very little uncertainity in the situation wherein the person has a 
90X chance of being accepted. 

Let us look at girls and women in terms of the amount of uncer- 
ta^^ ity in their lives. We have already seen that there are 
: larively fev/ occupa t i ona 1 ^ a 1 1 ernat ives presented to women. Girls 
don* t think of themselves as future workers; most girls do think of 
th ^aselves as future wives. And statistically we'know more than S0% 
ot v/omen marry. Thus even though alt ernat i'ves do exist they are not 
preceived as probable. The uncertainity in women's lives lies not 
in "What wil^ I do in my life?", not ^even in n/ill I m^rry?*', but In 
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"V:hon will I narry?". Consequently, we can observe a great deal of 
.mf ornat ion seeking around the questions of how to attract a laat-e. 
Women and girls are highly motivated when it comes to reducing this 
uncertainity • 

A high level of uncertainity, in and of itself, does not lead 
to information seeking behavior. The level of motivation to redu<'e 
uncertainity is a function of two conditions. The, first one is 
importance . This may be in terms of immediacy or c^entrailty to one's 
life. That is, a decision is more important if I must make it 
tomorrow than if I have a year to decide; and it is more^.importan t if 
I perceive it to have great impact upon my life than if I preceive 
it to be irrelevent. The second motivating condition is the sub j ec 1 1 ve 
probability ot success in obtaining the information. For example, 
there is a high degree of uncertainity as tx> what happens to one 
after death, yet v;e do not find most people investing much time and 
energy into discovering this information. Why? Because there is no 
way to find out; the information is not available.' 

Looking again at girls and women's motivation to seek informaition 

and make decisions within' this fraJie of reference, we find that women 

do nott see naki8?g occupational decisions and setting life goals as 

having central importan.c^ in. their lives. They have been socialized 

to expect that, their decisions and goals will be repeatedly altered 

by external circumstances. Consequently, importance is not a motivator. 

Hov/eyer, women do perceive the selection of a mate as relatively 

immediate and very central to their lives* Hense, they are highly 

m^TTvated to seek inj^ormation regarding how to find a mate. Obtaining 

information about women's possible work roles is not highly probable. 

Females are presented with stereotypic images of their role in the : 

media and in books, (Pogreben, 1972, Weitzman, et.'al., 1972, Jacklin, 

et. al., 1972) and there are fe^ live models from which information 
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can Le gathered, (Douv... ' Adelson 1966, Epstein 1970) Conseque.. i ly , 
the probability of success in obtainin; information about alternatives 
for women is low vr.:.oh assists in inhibiting decisior.-malcing motivation. 
On .the other hand, infbririatbn about hov.. to attract a mate is plentiful. 
One merely needs to turn on the TV or flip through a woman's magazine. 

One way counselors can motivate girJLs and women to make decisions 
and set goals is by increasing their uncertainity about their fuiures* 
There has been no research into this area, thus it is up to each 
c<anseior to be innovative within her or his own setting. The 
counselor can begin by getting out of the office into the environment. 
Don't wait for girls and women to appear, few will do so because of 
the lack of motivation discussed herein. 

The first ir» tervent ion pOi ,t is the number of viable alternatives 
and the probability of actualizing these al terna-^iives : increase these. 
The politically active counselor can campaign to have more women 
hired for nont raditional roles within the school, i.e., shop teacher, 
principal, or maintance person. The counselor can work through 
educational associations to change the image of w<Hnen in textbooks. 
Teachers can be encouraged to supplement the existing textbooks with 
information about women's contributions to science, 1 i t era ture and 
history. Most counselors can organize a career-day for girls bringing 
in real women in nont raditional jobs: telephone liueperson, bus driver, 
lawyer and so forth. Pictures of real working romen can be placed 
aromid the school to stimulate girls to think about their futures. 

Another intervention point is to increase the importance of 
making decisions and setting goals. Here too, the counselor must be 
innovative. The State of California (1972) has made available free 
of chcarge a game: When I Grow Up I^ra Going to be Married. This game 
Is specifically designed to increase high school girls' uncertainity 
^ about their futures. It can be used with other arje groups, 
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